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TEN YEARS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

BY THE HON. CHARLES LYMAjq^, PKESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 



The national civil service law has now been in operation ten 
years, a period long enough, even considering the complex char- 
acter of the service to which it applies, the obstacles to be over- 
come, and the conditions, in many respects unfavorable, under 
which it has been administered, to determine the question of its 
success or failure. It may be admitted at the outset that all that 
was in the minds of the promoters of this law has not yet come to 
pass. Indeed it will be many years before their expectations 
will all be realized. But, considering the revolutionary character 
of the legislation, the long established and deep-rooted customs to 
be superseded, and the strong prejudices to be overcome, I have 
no hesitation in saying that on the whole the law has been a 
marked success. If thei*e are those who will not agree with this 
conclusion — and I presume there are — I am satisfied that for the 
most part they are persons whose views of what the law proposes 
are fanciful and in no sense justified by its terms, or who have an 
incomplete knowledge of the facts in the case, or both. 

Before answering this question, " What then does the civil 
service law propose ? " it will help to an understanding of the con- 
ditions which existed at the time the law was passed and afford a 
view of some of the evils to be remedied, to note a few of the lead- 
ing facts connected with the development of the reform senti- 
ment and the inception and progress of the reform movement in 
this country. 

Immediately after the close of the Civil War the reform senti- 
ment began to manifest itself in connection with the correction of 
abuses and corruptions which had taken root and made headway 
in the pTiblic service during the war, but which until its close 
had not attracted the attention they deserved, being overshadowed 
by the great events of that struggle which absorbed the minds and 
energies of those who gave any attention to public affairs. The 
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growing reform sentiment had hardly expanded into a reform 
movement when Mr. Jencks, of Rhode Island, from the joint 
committee on retrenchment, in May, 1868, presented to the House 
of Representatives his now famous report and bill. This report, 
which presented a mass of interesting and valuable facts bearing 
on the subject, and the bill, which formulated definite propo- 
sitions, both informed and strengthened the reform sentiment 
and gave such immediate impetus and direction to the reform 
movement that three years later, on the 3d of March, 1871, Con- 
gress passed the law under which most admirable work was done 
and most valuable results attained through the rules formulated 
and the examinations supervised by the Civil Service Commission, 
headed successively by George William Curtis and Dorman B. 
Eaton. 

The abandonment of examinations under these rules, in 
1876, on account of the failure of Congress to make suitable 
appropriations for carrying them on had the effect of strengthen- 
ing rather than of weakening the reform sentiment, which by 
that time had attained to such proportions that both the leading 
political parties found it expedient to give it indorsement and 
pledge of support in their national, and in many instances in their 
State, platforms. No legislation, however, resulted from these 
pledges until the resignation of Senators Conkling and Piatt, in 
consequence of the refusal of President Garfield to yield to their 
dictation in the matter of certain New York appointments — fol-. 
lowed shortly by the assassination of Garfield, and in due 
course by the election of Grover Cleveland Governor of New 
York by a phenomenal majority — showed the politicians that 
a crisis was at hand which meant death to the " spoils " 
system or to the party that should stand by it, one or the other. 
The result was the passage on the 16th of January, 1883, of the 
Civil Service Law. Since this event occurred there has been no 
diminution, but on the coatrary a steady although not rapid in- 
crease, in the strength of the reform sentiment, as is evidenced 
by the passage of reform laws in two States, Massachusetts and 
New York, and in several municipalities ; in the greater vigilance 
exercised by the public concerning the character and conduct of 
public officials, and the closer watch over administrative affairs 
maintained by the general public. No observing person can have 
failed to notice the higher standard set by public opinion for the 
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conduct of public oflBcials now than was the case twenty, or even 
ten, years ago. Conduct which then would have passed unnoticed 
would not now be tolerated. All this is part and parcel of the re- 
form movement and directly concerns the successful administra- 
tion of the civil service law. 

Now, what did the civil service law propose ? In brief, this : To 
substitute, within the sphere of its operations, a " merit " system 
or method of appointment and px'omotion for the " spoils " sys- 
tem or method, and thereby to increase the efficiency and im- 
prove the character of the service ; to apportion the appoint- 
ments in the departments at Washington to the States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia according to population ; to 
prevent appointments and dismissals for purely political reasons, 
and to prohibit the levying of political assessments upon govern- 
ment employees, and the solicitation or collection of political con- 
tributions from officers or employees by other officers or employees 
anywhere, or such solicitation or collection from anybody, whether 
official or not, by any body, whether official or not, in any build- 
ing in which the public business is carried on. If these things 
have been or are being secured, then the law is operating success- 
fully. But, if, on the other hand, they are not being secured, then 
the law, or at least its administration, is a failure. 

The law, in terms, immediately applied to only a fraction of 
the service which it was intended should ultimately be covered by 
it, viz. : To the departments at Washington, to each custom- 
house in which there were fifty employees, then and now eleven 
in number, and to each post-office in which there were fifty em- 
ployees, then twenty-three, but now fifty-three in numbei'. The 
President was, however, authorized to extend its provisions to other 
custom-houses and post-offices, and also to other branches of the 
service. That authority has been freely exercised by two Presi- 
dents. In June, 1888, President Cleveland revised and extended 
the classifications of the departmental service so as to cover nearly 
two thousand places not previously classified, and near the close 
of his first administration he extended the provisions of the law to 
the railway mail service. President Harrison, during his adminis- 
tration, brought under the law all the physicians in the Indian 
service ; superintendents, assistant superintendents, teachers and 
matrons in the Indian school service ; the employees of the Fish 
Commission, and all the free delivery post-offices not previously 
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classified, numbering at the time five hundred and forty-eight 
offices. 

At first the number of places within the classified service and 
subject to the provisions of the law was not far from fourteen 
thousand. It is now upwards of fortj-five thousand. And yet 
the extensions have not been rapid enough nor have they gone far 
enough to satisfy some of the best friends of reform. I thinii, 
however, that the general sentiment even among the reformers is 
that, considering the facilities which the Commission has had for 
carrying on the work, the extensions have gone fast and far enough. 

But the end is not yet. No friend of reform will be content to 
rest long at the present point of attainment, but will demand 
that extensions go forward as rapidly as practicable, until 
every branch of the service and every place to which the law 
can appropriately be applied has been covered by its provisions, 
and the "spoils" system has been utterly rooted out, and has 
ceased to be anything but a name and a tradition. 

So far as the departments at Washington are concerned the 
law has from the very first been accepted and observed in good 
faith with only here and there a feeble attempt at evasion. As 
vacancies have occurred they have been filled by the appointment 
of persons selected from the certifications of the Commission, 
without discrimination on account of political or religious opin- 
ions or affiliations, and upon the evidence of fitness shown by the 
record in each case. The Commission never admits into its files 
or records any statement or evidence as to the politics or religion 
of applicants or eligibles, and when therefore the papers go to 
the appointing officer with the certifications containing the 
names, they disclose nothing concerning these matters, and it is 
but stating the simple truth to say that the four thousand and 
more appointments made to the departments under the civil ser- 
vice law have been made wholly without regard to influence of 
any sort. 

To this extent then the " spoils " system has given place to 
the " merit " system. It is not pertinent to this discussion to 
inquire whether these appointments are fairly evenly divided be- 
tween or among the political parties or not. But as the question 
is often asked, and the assertion as often made that they are not 
so divided, and that this proves that the civil service law is a fail- 
ure, I might as well say, once for all, that it proves nothing of 
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the sort. I do not know what the exact fact is, nor does it con- , 
earn me to know. Be it one thing or be it another, it does not 
signify anything with respect to the success or failure of the civil 
service law. That lavv provides for open and free competition, 
and if this is secured and there is no discrimination against any 
one by the appointing power, the purpose of the law is accom- 
plished, however the appointments may be apportioned politi- 
cally. That apportionment is a matter that can be left to take 
care of itself, at least so far as the departments at Washington are 
concerned, and fortunately heretofore in the main it has been so 
left. Any attempt now to do otherwise or to inquire into the po- 
litical status of the employees now in the service, as there seems 
a disposition to do in some quarters, is to be discouraged, as, if 
persisted in, it will sooner or later inevitably lead to the very dis- 
crimination which the law so pointedly forbids. 

The situation has not been so satisfactory at some of the local 
post-offices and custom-houses. At several of these, with every 
change of parties there has been an almost entire change in the 
political complexion of the applicants for examination ; and, as a 
result, the great majority of the appointments in these offices has 
been of adherents of the party in power. This is the spirit of the 
old system, the system of spoils and favoritism projecting itself 
into the new, and indexing the partisan sentiment of the local 
community. It will take time to entirely exorcise this spirit and 
educate sentiment up to the conviction that applicants of all 
parties have equal rights and will have fair and equal treatment. 
It is being successfully done, however, a marked improvement 
being noticeable this year over four and eight years ago. At 
some of the very largest offices, as for instance. New York, Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn and Chicago, and at many of the smaller ones, this 
state of things has never existed to any appreciable extent. 
At many of the newly classified free-delivery offices, however, the 
disease is very malignant, and requires and is receiving radical 
treatment, the Post-Office Department cordially cooperating with 
the Commission to secul-e a competition as unrestrained as the 
law contemplates and provides for. As might have been expected, 
it is at the very offices where these conditions have existed and 
do exist that there have been and are the grossest violations of the 
law, such as dismissals for political reasons, partisan discrimina- 
tion in appointments, activity in political work on the part of 
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public officials, and the levying and collection of political assess- 
ments. It would be discouraging indeed if no improvement were 
discernible in the older of these offices ; but, fortunately, there 
has been a very decided improvement in most of them, and an 
almost complete change of conditions, both of sentiment and 
practice, in a few. This change might have been more rapid and 
complete had the efforts of the Commission always been seconded 
by the Post-Office Department. Two things powerfully help or 
hinder the successful enforcement of the civil service law in the 
local offices, viz., local public sentiment, especially as voiced by 
the local political press, and the attitude of the Department at 
Washington, and when both these are favorable the task of the 
Commission is comparatively light. 

The railway mail service furnishes perhaps as good an illus- 
tration as can be had at once of the successful operation of the 
civil service law and of its good effects upon the service. That 
service was organized many years ago, while the Eepublican party 
was in power, and had attained to large proportions and great 
efficiency before there was a change of parties in the administration 
of the government. In 1885 the Democratic party came into power. 
This service was not then classified, and from the partisan stand- 
point was legitimate prey for the spoilsmen. They improved 
their opportunity, and the service suffered a rude shock in the 
arbitrary and indiscriminate dismissal of trained and experienced 
men in very large numbers, and the appointment of inexperienced, 
and often incompetent men, for political reasons alone. Precisely 
the same thing occurred again when the Eepublican party re- 
turned to power in 1889, when the shock was even more violent, 
though less prolonged than before, since the political changes had 
to be accomplished in the time between the 4th of March and the 
1st of May, when the classification of this service made by President 
Cleveland near the close of his administration went into effect. 
Since then the service has had rest from political agitation and a 
chance to become well organized and strong and efficient. Even the 
recent change of administration has scarcely produced in it a 
ripple of excitement, and it may to-day be pointed to with pride as 
an illustration of the admirable results to be realized by the com- 
bined operation of the merit system of appointments and good 
administrative methods. 

The Indian school and medical service and the United States 
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Fish Commission have not yet been long enough nnder the opera- 
tion of the civil service law to determine what the final results upon 
them will be. This much may be said, however, that the tend- 
ency thus far has been towards improvement so far as results are 
known, and the prospect is that these branches of the service 
will prove no exception to the general rule, and that the law will 
be found to work as well in them as in those branches where 
its value has already been tested and proved. 

There is a very common belief among a large class of people 
that the civil service law " protects " the employees of the classi- 
fied service from dismissal unless for cause ; and that when dis- 
missals are made without assigned cause, or " for the good of the 
service," as the phrase runs, the law is violated or is a "de- 
lusion," a "failure" or a "fraud." However much of truth 
there maybe in these conclusions, and it must be confessed that 
they are not altogether without justification, it is nevertheless the 
fact that the law does not forbid dismissals except for political 
reasons, nor attempt to regulate them, nor require reasons to be 
given when they are made. The law is not, therefore, to be 
counted a failure when it does not prevent what it does not for- 
bid nor assume to control. There is no question but that the 
logic of the law is, that, entrance to the service being upon merit 
as tested and shown by the examinations, continuance in the 
service should also be upon merit tested by conduct and capacity 
shown in the actual performance of the public work. And to- 
day this is so nearly the rule throughout the classified service, ex- 
cept in the recently classified free delivery post-ofSces, which are 
hardly yet organized under the law, that there is little cause of 
complaint. It is my conviction, however, shared in as I believe 
by a vast majority of the friends of reform, that, as a further 
check upon dismissals and an added protection to worthy em- 
ployees, the President ought to promulgate a rule requiring that a 
written statement of the reasons for dismissal should in all cases 
be filed with the order of dismissal. It is probable that more 
dismissals are made for political reasons than are acknowledged ; 
but the Commission being without power to administer oaths 
and take sworn testimony, it is very difiicult to prove the facts. 
This is a defect in the law which ought to be remedied by giving 
to the Commission this power. 

In my opinion a serious mistake was made at the outset by 
VOL. CLVII. — NO. 444. 37 
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excepting chiefs of division, chief clerks and certain other high 
grade officials from examination, thus making them the prey of 
the spoilsmen. The Commission has sufEei-ed more unmerited 
criticism, and the public service more harm, from this one false 
step taken at the beginning than from almost all other causes put 
together. Every principle of good administration requires that 
changes in these places should be made as seldom as possible, and 
when vacancies occur iu them for any reason, that they should, 
as a rule, be filled by the promotion of men who have earned 
promotion by faithful and efficient work in the ranks below, and 
who have become fitted to discharge the important duties of these 
responsible positions by the knowledge and experience acquired 
in the service. For some reason no President has yet been willing 
to strike these places from the excepted list ; but it is to be 
hoped that the act will not much longer be delayed. 

The civil service law contemplates that promotions in the 
classified service shall be made upon competitive tests ; but this 
branch of the work has not yet been seriously entered upon. In 
1887 regulations governing promotions were applied to the War 
Department, and others, slightly different in character, to the 
New York Cnstom-House. The examinations under these regu- 
lations were compulsory, and competitive in form though non- 
competitive in fact, since the whole list of eligibles was certified 
to the appointing officer with full liberty of choice. The regula- 
tions did not prove satisfactory, and in 1891 the Commission, be- 
lieving that the time had come for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the civil service law on the subject in all the depart- 
ments at Washington, formulated comprehensive regulations and 
submitted them to the President for his approval. They were 
not approved by him, but instead, on the 4th of December of that 
year, the President by an executive order directed each head of 
department : 

To at once devise and put in operation a plan for Iceepin? an efficiency 
recordof all persons within the classified service, with a vievr to placing 
promotions wholly upon the basis of merit. 

That some examination, in addition to the keeping of the 
efficiency record, was contemplated by the President is evident 
from the following language contained in the order : 

In my opinion the examination for promotion of those who present 
themselves should be chiefly, if not wholly, upon their knowledge of the 
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work of the bureau or department to which they belong and the record of 
efficiency made by them in their previous service. 

Under this order all the departments adopted a plan for keep- 
ing efflciency records ; but in no two of the departments were 
they alike. At least three of the departments prescribed exami- 
nations in addition to the efficiency records, which also diifered in 
character each from the others. The result of the experiment 
might easily have been foretold, even before it was entered upon. 
The object being to promote wholly upon the basis of merit, the 
plan was not adequate, and was a failure from the start. It has 
now generally been abandoned, although efficiency records of 
some sort are still being kept in some of the departments. There 
is much disposition to hold the civil service law responsible for 
this experiment and its failure, while it is in no sense responsible 
for either. What has been true in all the past is still true, that 
in many instances promotions are made without any regard to 
merit or fitness, and upon considerations that do not have in view 
the public interest, and that ought not to find acceptance in the 
public service. That the conditions will be much improved until 
a well-digested and comprehensive system of competitive exami- 
nations is put into operation, is not probable. That such a sys- 
tem is entirely feasible is not doubted by any one who thoroughly 
knows the public service ; and that it would produce results 
equally satisfactory with those already realized through the com- 
petitive examinations for admission to the service is not an open 
question with those who have carefully studied the subject. 

There are one or two other matters that I should have liked to 
touch upon, but the proper limits of this article have already 
been transcended, and I must therefore bring it to a close with 
this final word. What the civil service law proposed was nothing 
short of a revolution, more important and far reaching in its 
effects upon our administrative methods and practices than any 
other single act of legislation ever put upon the statute books. 
That the revolution has not been completed in ten years ought 
not to surprise any intelligent person or be a cause of discourage- 
ment. It is a very great work ; and if, at the end of twenty 
years, the whole field is covered it will be well. What is certain 
to-day is that the law is no longer an experiment, and is surely 
accomplishing its mission. 

Chakles Lymajs". 



